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As the purpose of the following paper, read before the Historical Society 
of South Carolina, and now published by that body, is to refute the charge 
made by Mr. McMaster, in his History of the People of the United States, of 
the neglect of education in South Carolina prior to and during the Revolution, 
I have given exact quotations from the authors and Acts I have cited rather 
than my understanding of what they wrote or contained, thus avoiding any 
misunderstanding of the texts, on my part. 

I have also restricted myself to the period of which Mr. McMaster treats 
in the volume of his work now before the public. There is much in the subse- 
quent history of education in the State which is interesting, but as this paper is 
a refutation, and a refutation only, I have not stepped beyond the period of 
which he has so far written. 

EDWARD McCRADY, Jun'r. 

Charleston, S. C, October 22a 1 , 1883. 



COLONIAL EDUCATION IN SOOTH CAROLINA. 



In " A View of South Carolina/' by John Drayton, pub- 
lished in 1802, we find the author good hurrioredly ridiculing 
a learned professor of Princeton for his assertion in a work 
on the human species, that the poor and laboring classes in 
South Carolina are deformed and misshapen, and "degener- 
ated to a complexion that is but a few shades lighter than 
that of the Iroquois/' Mr. Drayton observes : " The doctor 
has never been in this State ; how then has he been able to 
give this unpleasant and degrading account of some of her 
inhabitants. It could only have been by information, not 
from Carolinians, for they are better informed, but by 
strangers who, to use the doctor's own words/ judge of things, 
of men and manners under the influence of habits and ideas 
framed in a different climate, and a different state of socie- 
ty.' " Mr. Drayton quotes the learned professor as saying : 
" It is a shame for philosophy, at this day, to be swallowing 
the falsehoods, and accounting for the absurdities of sailors." 
" He would have done well, also," Mr. Drayton goes op to 
say, " in keeping clear of an error into which philosophers 
are apt to fall ; which is to reason from assumed facts in 
order to support favorite principles." 

This was written in the commencement of the century, 
and now at the near end of it, we of the South, and of South 
Carolina particularly, have the same complaint to make. 
He who would mention us must needs, it would seem, to 
obtain readers, still insist that we Southerners are all " but a 
few shades lighter than that of the Iroquois," are monsters 
in appearance ; and — the writer must now surely add — have 
no education and are steeped in ignorance. Matters indeed 
have grown worse. The historian of to-day, if he desires 
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to maintain a character as such, cannot afford, when writing 
about us, to repeat what has already been recorded to our 
credit, and must go so far even as to omit a part of a sen- 
tence in a quotation, if the whole sentence fails to support 
assumed facts and favorite principles in regard to the state 
of our society. This seems to be now an accepted canon 
of historical writing. As an instance, we quote from 
McMaster s History of the People of the United States, Vol- 
ume I, page 27 : 

" In the Southern States education was almost wholly 
neglected, but nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina. 
In that Colony, prior to 1730, no such thing as a grammar 
school existed. Between 17 ji and 1776 there were five. Dur- 
ing the Revolution there were none. Indeed, if the number of 
newspapers printed in any community may be taken as a guage 
of the education of the people, the condition of the Southern 
States as compared with the Eastern and Middle was most 
deplorable. In 1775 there were in the entire country thirty- 
seven papers in circulation. Fourteen of them were in 
New England ; four were in New York and nine in Penn- 
sylvania ; in Virginia and North Carolina there were two 
each; in Georgia one; in South Carolina three. The same 
is true of to-day." 

For the existence of this neglect, and the deplorable 
condition of education in the South, the author cites 
two authorities : Ramsay s History of South Carolina and 
Hudson's History of Journalism in the United States. Let 
us see if his authorities sustain his assertions and conclu- 
sions. 

Prejudice may warp the judgment so as to lead it to ac- 
cept as true statements which have no foundation in fact, 
and to form conclusions not warranted if the statements 
were true ; but not even prejudice can excuse or account 
for a misquotation. Mr. McMaster asserts that in the 
Southern States education was almost wholly neglected, 
but nowhere to such an extent as in South Carolina ; and 
that in that Colony, prior to 1730, no such thing as a gram- 
mar school existed ; and gives as his authority Ramsay s 
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History of South Carolina. Now, with the book open before 
us, we deny that Ramsay made any such statement ; on the 
contrary he has a chapter on u The Literary History of South 
Carolina" Chapter AY, Volume 2, in which he shows that no 
sooner had the settlers provided shelter and the necessaries 
of life, " than they adopted measures for promoting the 
moral and literary improvement of themselves, and particu- 
larly of the rising generation." (See page 353.) 

The nearest approach to Mr. Mc Master's quotation is 
this sentence in the close of the chapter (Volume II, page 
383): "There was no grammar school in South Carolina 
prior to 1730, except the free school hi Charleston ; from 173b 
till 1776, there were not more than four or five, and all in or 
near Charleston." Mr. McMaster, it will be observed, has 
omitted a part of the sentence he undertook to quote. Can 
such a misquotation be excused on the ground of oversight 
or accident? Can it be attributed even to prejudice? Is it 
not open to a still graver charge? 

But since Mr. McMaster has referred us to Dr. Ramsay, 
as an authority upon the matter of education of the people 
of South Carolina, let us see what Dr. Ramsay does say on 
the subject, and let us refer a little more particularly to his 
authorities, and add some others, more fully showing the 
attention paid to education in South Carolina before and 
during the Revolution. 

I. 

SCHOOLS PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. 

Dr. Ramsay, as we have seen, commences his chapter on 
the literary history of South Carolina with the statement 
that the earliest settlers of the Province had no sooner pro- 
vided themselves with shelter than they adopted measures 
for promoting the moral and literary improvement of them- 
selves and of their children. He goes on then to give this 
account of the establishment of free schools in the Province. 
On page 354, Volume II, we read : 

"In the years 1710 and 1712, the Assembly passed laws 
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' for founding and erecting a free school in Charlestown for 
the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina/ The pre- 
amble of the latter, after setting forth i the necessity that 
a free school be erected for the instruction of youth in gram- 
mar and other arts and sciences, and also in the principles 
of the christian religion ; and that several well disposed 
christians by their last will had given several sums of money 
for the founding of a free school,' proceeds to enact 4 that 
Charles Craven, Charles Hart, Thomas Broughton, Nicholas 
Trott, Arthur Middleton, Richard Beresford, William Rhett, 
Gideon Johnson, Francis Lejau, Robert Maul, Ralph 
Izard, Joseph Morton, George Logan, Alexander Parris, 
Hugh Grange, and William Gibbon, and their successors, 
be a body corporate by the name of the commissioners for 
founding, erecting, governing and visiting a free school for 
the use of the inhabitants of South Carolina, with all the 
power of a corporation, and with particular authority to 
take possession of all gifts and legacies formerly given for 
the use of the free school, and to take up or purchase as much 
land as might be deemed necessary for the use of the school, 
and to erect thereon suitable buildings." He goes on to 
say, pages 355-56 : u Provision was also made for ' the support 
of an usher, and a master to teach writing, arithmetic, mer- 
chant's accompts, surveying, navigation and practical mathe- 
matics.' It was also enacted, he tells, ' that any school-master 
settled in a country Parish, and approved by the Vestry, 
should receive ten pounds per annum from the public treas- 
ury and that the Vestries should be authorized to draw 
from the same source twelve pounds towards building a 
school-house in each of the country Parishes." 

Now, this was before Mr. McMaster when he asserted 
that Dr. Ramsay had stated there was " no grammar school 
in South Carolina prior to 1730;" and so much he cannot 
escape from the knowledge of, when he was recklessly 
making so grave a charge against a people. But if, led by 
a real historical spirit, he had examined the Acts to which 
Dr. Ramsay refers (and which are to be found in all the 
large bar libraries in New York and elsewhere), he would 
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have seen that the Act of 1710, as well as that of 17 12, con- 
tained the recital that the gifts of money for the founding 
of a free school had then (jn 17 io) already been made; from 
which he would have learned that even prior to 17 10 the 
people of South Carolina had conceived and attempted the 
establishment of a free school ; and had he examined further 
he would have found that South Carolina during Colonial 
times was very little, if any, behind even Massachusetts in 
the matter of public education. 

Dr. Dalcho * writes (171a- 1 1) : "The want of schools was 
a source of great solicitude to the inhabitants, and called 
for the exertions of the virtuous and the good. The mis- 
sionaries, and many other gentlemen of the Province, ad- 
dressed the Society f on this interesting and important sub- 
ject. They described the deplorable condition of the rising 
generation for want of sufficient education, and lamented 
the decay of piety and morals as the inevitable consequence 
of leaving the young to their own pursuits, and to the in- 
fluence of evil example. The spiritual as well as temporal 
interests of the people were declared to be at stake, as an 
ignorant, uneducated community was but a small remove 
from the habits and feelings of savage life. The Society 
felt the force of the appeal. In the year 171 r they estab- 
lished a school in Charlestown and placed it under the care 
of the Rev. William Guy, A. M., whom, at the same time, 
they appointed an assistant to the Rector of St. Philip's 
Parish." 

Prof. Rivers, in his Early History of South Carol says : 
"The Society for Propagating the Gospel sent out ission- 
aries not only to preach, but 'to encourage the setting up 
of schools for the teaching of children.' Their school- 
masters were required 4 to take especial care of the manners 
of the pupils in and out of school ; warning them against 
lying and falsehood and evil speaking; to love truth and 
honesty; to be modest, just and affable; to receive in their 
tender years that sense of religion which may render it the 

* Church History, page gj. 

\ The Society f r the Propagation of tJie Gospel in Fonign Parts. 
2 
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constant principle of their lives and actions.' The want of 
schools, however, was not immediately remedied, and so 
urgent appeals were made to the Society that in 171 1 they 
established a school in Chariest own under Rev. Wm. Guy. 
In the previous year several persons having bequeathed 
legacies for founding a free school, an Act was passed (1712) 
for this purpose, and soon afterwards for extending similar 
benefits to all the Parishes/'* 

The Act alluded to by Prof. Rivers was, "An Act addi- 
tional to an Act entitled 4 An Act for establishing County 
and Precinct Courts,'" passed February 23, 1722. • The 
original was not to be found when the Statutes at Large 
were compiled, but the text is given in Trott's Laws of 
South Carolina. By this Act the Justices of these Courts were 
authorized to purchase lands, erect a free school in each 
County and Precinct, and to assess the expense upon the 
lands and slaves within their respective jurisdictions. They 
were to appoint masters who should be 44 well skilled in the 
Latin tongue," and be allowed twenty-five pounds proclama- 
tion money per annum. Ten poor children were to be 
taught gratis yearly, if sent by the Justices.f 

Dr. Ramsay proceeds (page 356) to tell that Sir Fran- 
cis Nicolson, the first Royal Governor of the Province, 
(1721-24) was a great friend to learning; and that he lib- 
erally contributed to its support and pressed on the inhabi- 
tants the usefulness and necessity of Provincial establish- 
ments for its advancement ; and that the inhabitants, urged 
by his persuasions, engaged in providing seminaries for the 
instruction of youths. 

Besides these general contributions, Dr. Ramsay tells of 
several particular legacies left for this purpose. Mr. Whit- 
marsh left five hundred pounds to St. Paul's Parish for 
founding a free school in it. Mr. Ludlam, Missionary at 
Goose Creek, bequeathed all his estate, which was computed 
to amount to two thousand pounds, for the same purpose. 

* Historical Sketch of South Carolina, tage 231 ; see also Shecufs Essays. 

\ Trott's Laws of South Carolina, page 8q8 ; Dalcho's Church History, page 
()6. See also Governor Alston's Report to South Carolina Legislature on the 
Free Schools, 1S47. 
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Richard Beresford, by his will, bequeathed to the Vestry of 
St. Thomas' Parish one-third of the yearly profits of his 
estate for the support of one or more school-masters, who 
should teach writing, accounts, mathematics and other lib- 
eral learning; and the other two-thirds for the support, 
maintenance and education of the poor of that Parish. The 
Vestry accordingly received from this estate six thousand 
five hundred pounds for promoting these pious and chari- 
table purposes. " This fund," Dr. Ramsay says when he 
wrote (1808), " is still in existence, and has long been known- 
by the name of ' Beresford's bounty'" — and we may add, 
was carefully preserved until destroyed, or nearly so, during 
the late war. In 1733, we go on to read, a free school was 
erected at Childsbury, in St. John's Parish, on the founda- 
tion of six hundred pounds bequeathed for that purpose by 
James Childs, and twenty-two hundred pounds subscribed 
by the parishioners. The interest of two hundred pounds, 
bequeathed by Francis Williams, was also appropriated as 
a fund for teaching poor scholars. In 1734 a free school was 
erected in Dorchester. The corporations of these schools 
were cherished by the Colonial government, Dr. Ramsay says, 
and were favored in taking up lands. They formed a centre 
to which were drawn the donations and bequests of the 
charitable. 44 From the triple source of tuition money, pub- 
lic bounty and private donations, a fund was created which 
diffused the means of education far beyond what could have 
been accomplished by uncombined exertions conducted 
without union or system." This is Dr. Ramsay's com- 
ment ; and yet he is cited by Mr. Mc Master as authority 
for his assertion that education was almost wholly neglected 
in the Southland nowhere to such an extent as in South 
Carolina. 

From Dalcho we learn that the desire for the education 
of the rising generation was now (1721-28) generally felt 
through the Province. Many pious persons, he says, had 
bequeathed portions of their estates for this benevolent 
purpose, and many contributed largely by their subscrip- 
tions. In the Parish of St. Paul's a considerable sum was 
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raised by subscription for founding a free school for the 
education of the poor, and to which John Whitmarsh added 
a legacy of five hundred pounds.* He also mentions two 
other legacies for the use of schooling and educating the 
poor children in the Parish of St. John's Colleton, John's 
Island, in' 1770 — one by Col. John Gibbs of five hundred 
pounds, and one by George Hext of twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds.f 

Turning to the General Statutes of South Carolina, we find 
that an Act was passed March 24th, 1724, " for the found- 
ing and erecting, governing, ordering and visiting a free 
school at the Town of Dorchester in the Parish of St. George, 
in Berkeley County, for the use of the inhabitants of the 
Province of South Carolina." Nothing, however, seems to 
have been accomplished under this Act, possibly from some 
impracticable provisions contained in it ; but this is only 
surmise, as the text of it is not now to be found — the title 
only has been preserved.^ But in 1734 another Act, with 
the same title, was passed, the preamble of which is so per- 
tinent we will quote it : 

"Whereas, by the blessing of Almighty God, the youth 
of this Province are become very numerous, and their 
parents so well inclined to have them instructed in grammar 
and other liberal arts and sciences, and other useful learning, 
and also in the principles of the christian religion, that the 
free school erected, authorized and established in Charles- 
town for this purpose is not sufficient fully to answer the 
good intent of such an undertaking; And, whereas, several 
of the inhabitants of this Province who have a numerous 
issue and live at such a distance from the said free school 
now e^tabl shed in Charlestown, that their circumstances may 
not be sufficient to permit them to send their children 
thither to be educated, whereby they may be deprived of 
so great a benefit ; and it therefore appearing necessary that 
one or more schools be founded and erected in other part or 
parts of this Province as shall be most convenient for carry- 

* Dale ho 's Church History, pag • JJJ. f Ibid., pages 36J-364. 
\ Statutes at Large, Vol. Ill, page 2 j6. 
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ing out so laudable a design, we therefore pray your Most 
Sacred Majesty that it may be enacted," &c* 

The year before (1733) the free school at Childsbury, in St. 
John's Parish, mentioned by Dr. Ramsay, had been estab- 
lished. Let us give the preamble to this Act: 

" Whereas, nothing conduces more to the private advan- 
tage of every man, or the public benefit of the country in 
general, than a liberal education, and the same cannot be 
had without due encouragement to persons qualified to in- 
struct youth ; and Mr. James Child, late of this Province, 
deceased, desiring, as far as lay in his power, to promote 
the same, did, in and by his last will and testament, give 
and bequeath the sum of five hundred pounds current money 
of Carolina towards the encouragement of a grammar school, 
and other learning, at Childsbtfry, in St. John Parish, Berke- 
ley County; and also did further give, devise and bequeath 
the sum of one hundred pounds like money, and a lot to 
build a convenient house for the said school ; and left the 
same to certain trustees in the said will named to manage the 
same according to the directions of his will ; and the said 
sums being far too short for the said purposes, several gen- 
tlemen, well weighing the great want of necessary learning 
in the Province, and being desirous to encourage so good 
an undertaking (according to their several abilities), have, 
by voluntary subscriptions, raised the sum of two thousand 
two hundred pounds like current money to be added to the 
legacy of the said James Child, and have also chosen trus- 
tees to be joined with those named in the said Mr. James 
Child's will to manage the said sums for the use of , the said 
school, and as visitors to order, direct and govern the said 
school. We therefore humbly pray your Most Sacred 
Majesty that it may be enacted/' &c.f 

Now, in reading these preambles to Acts which were 
passed establishing these schools, can it be said that the 
people of South Carolina were at that early day unmindful 
of education? The population of the Province in 1734 was 
b "t 7,3334 _ 

* StatuUs at lMrge~ Volume JTl~ pa^e~r78 
+ Volume III, page 364. ' 
X Drayton's Historical Sketch of South Carolina, page 103. 
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But let us again return to Dr. Ramsay's History, to which 
Mr. McMaster refers us, and to the same chapter from which 
he so incorrectly quotes. We read at page 362 : 

" Education has also been fostered in South Carolina by 
several societies as a part of a general plan of charity. The 
oldest of this class is the South Carolina Society, which was 
formed about the year 1737. 

" It pays the salary of a school-master and school-mistress 
for the education of children of both sexes. Since the com- 
mencement of their school" (i.e. 1737 to 1808) "several 
hundreds of pupils have received the benefit of a plain edu- 
cation from its bounty. There is a succession of scholars. 
None are received under eight years and none are retained 
beyond fourteen, and the girls not beyond twelve. The 
present number is seventy-two, and that is steadily kept up ; 
for as fast as any of the pupils are dismissed their place is 
supplied by the admission of others. The present funds of 
the society amount to 137,000 dollars." * * # * 

"The Fellowship Society, incorporated in 1769, was 
originally intended to cover under its sheltering wing the 
deplorable maniac, and for that purpose appropriated one- 
half of its funds. With the other moiety it has followed 
the example of the last mentioned society, and bestows a 
gratuitous education on the children of misfortune. Twen- 
ty-five children are now (1808) under a course of plain edu- 
cation on its bounty. 

" The St. Andrew's Society have in like manner lately 
appropriated a portion of their funds for similar purposes, 
and twenty children are now educated at their expense. 

"The Winyaw Indigo Society," Dr. Ramsay says, "was 
incorporated in 1756. The original design of the founders 
of this institution was of a patriotic and charitable nature. 

" It had in view the improvement of the culture and manu- 
facture of indigo, and the endowment of a free school. The 
object of the society is now wholly confined to the education 
of orphan children. Since its commencement there have 
been educated and supported upon its bounty between one 
and two hundred orphans. From the continual accession of 
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new members the funds are in a flourishing condition,. and 
enable the society to educate twenty children annually." 

This school for more than a hundred years was the chief 
school for all the Eastern part of the country between Charles- 
ton and the North Carolina line, and was resorted to by all 
classes. 

As to the South Carolina Society see also Skccufs Essays. 

There was also a grammar school at Beaufort kept by Mr. 
Comming, a Scotchman, and a private school near Beaufort 
kept by the Rev. James Gourlay. 

It will thus be observed that the education of the lower 
part of the State was carried on by legislative aid and au- 
thority in connection with the Church of England. In the 
upper part of the State, which was settled by the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, churches and school-houses were built 
together by the ministers of that Church which has always 
been foremost in education in this country. These cove- 
nanters, as most of them were, coming- down from Pennsyl- 
vania after Braddock's defeat, settled in the Western parts 
of North and South Carolina, and to a great extent peopled 
the districts of Lancaster, York, Chester and Union. The 
principal settlement was at the Waxaws, on the line between 
the two States. Of the women of these people it has been 
written: "An education — knowledge of things human and 
divine — they prized beyond all price in their leaders and 
teachers; and craved its possession for their husbands and 
brothers and sons. The Spartan mothers gloried in the 
bravery of their husbands and fathers, and demanded it in 
their sons — * Bring me this, or be brought back upon it/ 
said one as she gave her son a shield to go out to battle. 
These Presbyterian mothers gloried in the enterprise and 
religion and knowledge and purity of their husbands and 
children, and would forego comforts and endure toil that 
their sons might be well instructed, enterprising men." 
* * * «* With many, and they the influential men and 
women, the desire of knowledge was cherished before a 
competence was obtained, or the labors of a first settlement 
overcome. Almost invariably as soon as a neighborhood 
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was settled, preparations were made for preaching the Gos- 
pel by a regular stated pastor ; and wherever a pastor was 
located, in tfiat congregation there was a classical school."* 

Dr. Howe, in his History of the Presbyterians, justly 
observes : " Under the Colonial government the refinements 
of the higher civilization were kept upon our seaboard coun- 
try by its constant intercourse with the British Isle, whither 
the sons and daughters of the wealthy were often sent for 
their education. But in the upper country the church and 
the school, both accommodated at first in the rudest and 
most primitive structures, were almost inseparably con- 
nected, until, as we have seen in the last fifteen years of the 
eighteenth century, institutions for the higher learning had 
almost everywhere arisen, if not in a form and with endow- 
ments which rendered them perfect, yet conducted with a 
becoming energy of purpose, and affording the means of a 
valuable education to those who were to become the future 
leaders in the church and the State. "f 

In 1767, a school was opened in the fork between the 
Broad and Saluda Rivers,^ and in 1768 an Act was passed 
by the General Assembly for incorporating the Salem 
Society, the preamble of which is: " Whereas, sundry 
inhabitants of the District of Ninety-Six have formed 
themselves into a Society for the express purpose of 
endowing and supporting a school and seminary of 
learning, and have fixed upon a spot between the 
Catawba and Savannah Rivers, near Little River Meeting 
House, as being the best situated to answer the designs of 
the Society, and have made application to the General 
Assembly of this State to be incorporated," &c.§ 

There were schools too at Bullock's Creek, York District, 
and at Waxaws, Lancaster District. There is a tradition 
that Wade Hampton, afterwards General, the ancestor of 
the present General Wade Hampton, taught school on Tyger 
River, Spartanburg District, in 1776.I But the higher educa- 

* Footers Sketches of North Carolina, page 512. 

f History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina, Volume II, page 20. 
% Appendix to Ramsay's History of South Carolina, page 60/. 
§ Statutes at Large, Volume VIII, page riy. 
{Letter of Rev. James H. Saye, D.D., Chester, S. C. 
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tion of this part of the State was principally obtained at the 
"Queen's Musuem," afterwards called "Liberty Hall," an 
academy in Charlotte, North Carolina, just beyond the 
dividing line between the States. It was at this academy 
that General William R. Davie, then a youth of the Wax- 
aws, afterwards member of the convention that formed the 
Constitution of the United States, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, and Minister to France, one who was alike distinguished 
as scholar, soldier,. statesman and lawyer, received the edu- 
cation which enabled him to take the first honors at Prince- 
ton, and fitted him to be one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina.* 

It will thus be seen that during the time that Mr. 
McMaster asserts that education was wholly neglected in 
South Carolina, there were not only five free schools in the 
Colony, but many other schools maintained by charitable 
societies and churches. Indeed, every society formed for 
charitable or patriotic purpose seems at once to have 
assumed that education must be a part of its business; and 
education was deemed a part of the religious duties of the 
clergy, whether Presbyterian, Covenanter, or Churchman. 

But these free schools, and schools founded or maintained 
by charity, and built up along with the churches in the wil- 
derness, were by no means the only schools in South Caro- 
lina prior to the Revolution. It was as true of the South 
before the Revolution as after, (as Mr. Orr, the able School 
Commissioner of Georgia, pointed out to the National Edu- 
cational Association at a recent meeting,) that the education 
of the South was carried on principally by means of private 
schools and academies. 

Dr. Ramsay says: "With the growing wealth of the 
Province, the schools became more numerous, and co-ex- 
tended with the spreading population. The number of 
individuals who could afford to maintain private tutors, and 
of natives who were sent abroad for education, increased in 
like manner. None of the British Provinces sent so 

* Wheeler's History of North Carolina, Volume II, page r88. 
3 
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many of their sons to Europe for education as South 
Carolina," &c. * 

Mr. Drayton, in his Memoirs, writes: " Before the 
American war, the citizen of Carolina was too much pre- 
judiced in favor of British manners, customs and knowledge 
to imagine that elsewhere than in England anything of ad- 
vantage could be obtained. For reasons also, of state, 
perhaps, this prejudice was encouraged by the mother 
country, and hence the children of opulent persons were 
sent there for education, while attempts for supporting 
suitable seminaries of learning in this State were not suffi- 
ciently encouraged and promoted. "f 

Mr. McMaster observes that so late as 1795, a gentle- 
man who had been abroad was pointed out in the streets 
even of large cities with the remark : 41 There goes a man 
who has been to Europe;" "There goes a man who has 
been to London." This remark points this difference 
between the Northern and Southern Colonies which should 
not be overlooked in considering the character of their 
respective societies, and the education of her people. While 
it is true that there was little or no intercoure between New 
England and Old England, there was a close and constant 
intercourse between the people of South Carolina and 
the mother country; and the ambition of the Southern 
planter was to send his son to England for education 
at Oxford or Cambridge. South Carolina seemed to 
be preparing her sons both at home and abroad for the ser- 
vice of the country at large. Thus it happened that during 
the period in which Mr. McMaster charges that education 
was wholly neglected in South Carolina, Arthur Middleton, 
Thomas Hey ward, Thomas Lynch, Jr. (three of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence), John Rutledge, 
Hugh Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Thomas 
Pinckney, William Henry Drayton, Christopher Gadsden, 
Henry Laurens, John Laurens, Gabriel Manigault, Wil- 
liam Wragg and John Faucheraud Grimke, among other 

* History of South Carolina, Volume II, page 

\ Historical Sketch of South Carolina , page 217* See also, Mill* Statistics of 
South Carolina, 1S26. 
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Carolina youths, had been sent to England for the 
completion of their education. Dr. Ramsay calls atten- 
tion, too, to the fact that the natives of Carolina, though 
educated in Great Britian, were not biased in favor 
of that country. Most of them joined heartily in the 
Revolution, and from their superior knowledge were emi- 
nently useful as civil and military officers in directing the 
efforts of their countrymen in defence of their rights. This, 
Dr. Ramsay observes in a note, is the more remarkable, as 
the reverse took place in other Provinces.* 

Hugh S. Legare. in a note to his Essay on Classical 
^earning, says: "Before, and just after the Revolution, 
many, perhaps it would be more accurate to say most, of our 
youth of opulent families were educated at English schools 
and universities. There can be no doubt their attainments 
jn polite literature were very far superior to those of their 
cotemporaries at the North, and the standard of scholarship 
in Charleston was consequently much higher than in any 
other city on the continent/' &c.+ 

44 In his Retrospect of the Eighteenth Cent my. published 
in 1808 by Dr. Samuel Miller, late of Princeton, the belief 
is expressed that the learned languages, especially tin- 
Greek, were less studied in the Eastern than in the South rrn 
and Middle States, and that while more indi viduals ,it t eiuU^i 
to classical learning there than here, it was attendM ( () 
more superficially. The reason is, that owing to t he supn j, M . 
wealth of the individuals in the latter States, more of tl u .j r 
sons were educated in Europe, and brought home with 
them a more accurate knowledge of the classics, and si-t the 
example of a more thorough study.":}: 

But while most of the young men of means of South Caro- 
lina were educated abroad, those who remained at home 
did like credit to their education. Charles PincUney, whoae 
draft of the Constitution has been the subject of so much 
controversy — a controversy dogmatically decided in a btf 
by Mr. McMastcr — and who was not only a great stats^n: 
but a learned lawyer and an accomplished classical mkma 

•* History of South Carolina, frige' jjsy. 
\ I^gares Writings, page 7. 

\ Howes History Presbyterian Church, Volume / /, f>a&e 2/, 



received his entire education in Charleston. So, too, did 
Edward Rutledge, until ready to commence the study of 
his profession, when, as customary, he too went to England 
and entered a student in the Temple. The letter of his 
brother John, addressed to him upon the pursuit of his 
studies in England,* might be read to-day with profit by 
any student of the law. Dr. William Charles Wells, who pro- 
mulgated the first comprehensive theory of dew, and who 
was the author of a remarkable essay on the theory of 
vision, and a well known medical writer of his time in 
Edinburgh, obtained his education in Charleston, which he 
did not leave until prepared to commence his study of 
medicine in Edinburgh. 

We are told that the Puritan settlers, fully convinced of 
the necessity of universal education, as soon as they had 
provided themselves temporary shelter reared the church 
and the school-house. So, too, did both Churchmen and 
Covenanters in South Carolina. But the Puritans were 
not the first to establish free grammar schools, nor were the 
schools established by them the common or public schools of 
to-day. The first free grammar schools, as they were called, 
that is schools in which Latin was taught, and which were 
supported in part at least by proceeds of land, &c, were estab. 
lished in Charlestown, Va., in 1621; in Boston 1636; in 
Salem 1641 ; and in most towns of New England within a 
few years after their settlement; but these, though com- 
prising the greater part of the children of the settlement, 
were not common schools in the present sense of that term.f 
These free public or common schools, it is claimed/were 
inaugurated by the General Court of Massachusetts in 
1642-43. The law of the latter year provided as follows: 

" It is therefore ordered that every township in the juris- 
diction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number 
of fifty households, shall then forthwith appoint one within 
the town to teach all such children as shall resort to him to 
read and write, whose wages shall be paid either by the 

* % Neale's Bench and Bar of South Carolina, Volume II % page 115. 
f Encyclopedia Americana. 
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parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in 
a general way of supply as the major part of those that 
order the providentials of the town shall appoint ; Prcnnded, 
those that send their children be not oppressed by payment 
more than they can have them taught for in other towns/' 

Massachusetts was settled in 1607 ; so that their first 
effort to establish by law a public school ( if such it can be 
called) was made thirty-six years after the commencement 
of the Colony. It will be observed that no public or free 
school was actually established by this Act of the General 
Court, as the legislature of Massachusetts was termed. 
The Act was " merely directory." It directed the towns 
to establish schools, but that was all ; it did not of 
itself incorporate or establish schools any more than 
our Act of 1712, which authorized the Vestries, or our 
Act of 1722 which directed the Justices, to establish free 
schools, did so. We do not mean to belittle the source • 
from which so great an institution as the American — 
or for that matter the New England — common school 
system has sprung, if this be its true spring. Small is the 
commencement of most great things. Still we must not be 
misled into the idea that the common school system, as we 
know it, or anything like it, existed two hundred and forty 
years ago — even in Massachusetts. Mr. McMaster has 
himself prevented us from falling into such an error: for 
this is the account he gives of the New England school- 
master in 1784, a hundred and forty years after. In one of 
his best passages describing the school-master, as we now 
know him and appreciate him, he says (page 21): 

" But the lot of the school-master who taught in the dis- 
trict school-house three generations since fell in a very dif- 
ferent time and among a very different people. School was 
then held in the little red school houses for two months in 
the winter by a man, and for two months in the summer by 
a woman. The boys went in the winter, the girls in the 
summer. The master was generally a divinity student, who 
had graduated at one of the academies, who had scarcely 
passed out of his teens, and who sought by the scanty 
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profits derived from a winter's teaching to defray the ex- 
penses of a study at Harvard or at Yale. His pay was small, 
yet he was never called upon to lay out any portion of it 
for his keep. If the district was populous and wealthy a 
little sum was annually set apart for his board, and he was 
placed with a farmer who would for that amount board and 
lodge him the longest time. But this was a far too ex- 
pensive method for many of the districts, and the master 
was therefore expected to live with the parents of his 
pupils, regulating the length of his stay by the number of 
the boys in* the family attending his school. Thus it 
happened that in the course of his teaching he became an 
inmate of all the houses of the district, and was not seldom 
forced to walk five miles in the worst of weather over the 
worst of roads to his school. Yet mendicant though he 
was, it would be a great mistake to suppose that he was not 
always a welcome guest. He slept in the best room, sat 
in the warmest nook by the fire, and had the best food set 
before him at the table. In the long winter evenings he 
helped the boys with their lessons, held yarn for the 
daughters, or escorted them to spinning matches and 
quiltings. In return for his miserable pittance and his 
board the young student taught what would now be con- 
sidered as the rudiments of an education. His daily labors 
were confined to teaching his scholars to read with a 
moderate degree of fluency, to write legibly, to spell with 
some regard to the rule of orthography, and to know as 
much of arithmetic as would enable them to calculate the 
interest on a debt, to keep the family accounts and to make 
change in a shop." 

Now what did South Carolina require of her school-mas- 
ters, and what provision did she make for their compen- 
sation ? Let us turn to the Statutes and let them speak 
for themselves.* 

The Act of 1712 provided (Section XII) " that the person 
to be master of the said school shall be of the religion 'of 
the Church of England, and conform to the same, and shall 

* Statutes at Large i Vol. linage 389. 
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be capable to teach the learned languages, that is to say 
Latin and Greek tongues: ( Section X\M that the said 
school-master shall have, hold, occupy, possess, and enjoy 
all such lands as shall, pursuant to this Act, be taken up. 
purchased, had or received for the use of a school-master of 
the said school, and the school-house and dwelling-house 
and outbuildings upon the same ; and also for the further 
encouragement unto him shall have and receive out of the 
public treasury of this Province the full sum of one 
hundred pounds per annum, to be paid to him half yearly ; 
( Section XVI ) that in consideration of the school-master 
being allowed the use of the lands, dwelling-house and other 
buildings, and also the yearly salary of one hundred pounds 
per annum, he shall teach freely and without any manner of 
fee or reward whatsoever over and above the number of 
free scholars to be appointed by each person contributing 
twenty pounds, any number of scholars not exceeding 
twelve, the scholars to be taught free to be nominated by 
the Commissioners; (Section XVII ) that for every scholar 
the said master shall teach, besides those who by this Act 
are appointed to be taught free, he shall be allowed four 
pounds per annum current money of this Province, to be 
paid him by the parent or guardian of such scholar; 
(Section XVIII) that in case the school-master shall have 
more scholars in his school than one man can well manage, 
the Commissioner shall appoint a fit person to be usher, 
who, for his encouragement, shall be allowed fifty pounds 
per annum out of the public treasury ; and over and above 
that shall be allowed for every scholar that is under his 
charge (excepting those appointed to be taught free) at the 
rate of thirty shillings; ( Section XIX) that a fit person 
shall be nominated and appointed by the said Commissioner 
to teach writing, arithmetick and merchant's accompts; 
and also the art of navigation, and other useful and practi- 
cal parts of the mathematicks ; and for his encouragement 
shall be allowed not exceeding fifty pounds, to be paid him 
half yearly out of the public treasury of this Province ; and 
in consideration of the said yearly salary to be paid him he 
shall be obliged to teach free all such persons as by this 
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Act are appointed to have their learning free ; and for other 
scholars that are not to be taught free he shall be allowed 
for teaching them writing at the rate of thirty shillings per 
annum; if writing and arithmetick, forty shillings; if mer- 
chant's accompts, fifty shillings per annum ; and if the 
mathematicks, at such rate as he shall agree with the 
several parents and guardians of the said children, not ex- 
ceeding six pounds per annum." 

By another provision of the Act, any person giving twenty- 
pounds towards the erecting and founding of the school 
might nominate one scholar to be taught free for five years. 

The XXI Section of the Act recited and provided as 
follows: " And as a further and more general encour- 
agement for the instructing of the youth of this Province 
in useful and necessary learning, be it enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that as soon as a school-master is settled 
in any other or all the rest of the Parishes of this Province* 
and approved by the Vestry of such Parish or Parishes, 
such school-master so approved from time to time shall 
receive the sum of ten pounds per annum out of the public 
treasury by quarterly payments; and the Public Receiver is 
hereby required to pay the same." 

These were the requirements of the school-master, and 
the provisions for his maintenance as established by law in 
1 71 2 in the lower part of South Carolina, which only was 
then settled. The teachers of the upper part of the State, 
which was not settled until forty years after, were generally 
Presbyterian clergymen from Ireland — some were from Scot- 
land. They were usually men of education ; some were 
excellent arithmeticians, and read and wrote Latin fluently; 
all were excellent penmen. The " Master," as the teacher 
was called, besides teaching, discharged many duties now 
performed by lawyers and surveyors. He drew all the wills 
and titles to land, and made all the difficult calculations. 
No man in the settlement was more honorable or more hon- 
ored than the " Master." The title " Master " signified more 
than " Reverend " or 44 Doctor " does now.* 

* Letter of Rev. Robert Latham, Yorkville, S. C. 
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The character and attainments of the school-masters, 
as required by the law of South Carolina for her free 
schools, and the provisions made for his support in 1712, 
and of the teachers in the upper part of the State when 
settled forty years afterwards, certainly compare very favor- 
ably with the description of the New England school-master, 
and the arrangements for his support, as described by Mr. 
McMaster as existing in 1784.* 

By the Act of the General Court of Massachusetts of 
1642-43 — the basis of the New England common school 
system, as it is claimed — it was directed that every township 
containing the number of fifty households should appoint 
one within the town to teach the children. What the 
average number of " a household " was then supposed to 
contain we have no means of estimating; but as the New 
England townships of the present day, outside of towns 
having ten thousand inhabitants, is estimated to contain 
seventeen hundred (census of 1870), we may roughly put 
the New England townships during the period under con- 
sideration at five hundred. The population of South Caro- 
lina in 1734 was but seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three, and in 1737 there were six free and charitable 
schools, to wit : Charlestown Free School, South Carolina So- 
ciety School, Childsbury Free School, St. George's Dorches- 
ter Free School, Beresford Bounty School, Whitmarsh Free 

* Whatever force there may be in Mr. McMaster's criticism must con- 
sist in the comparative attention to or neglect of education in South Carolina 
as of the time of which he writes. It is not amiss, therefore, to recall that in 
the mother country, the advertisement in the Gentlemen's Magazine lor 1736 — 

"At Ideal, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded 
and taught the Latin and Greek languages by Samuel Johnson " — 

brought that celebrated person, in his youth, but three pupils ; upon which Car- 
lyle observes : 

" The career of Literature could not, in Johnson's day anymore than now, 
be said to lie along the shores of a Pactolus ; whatever else might be gathered 
there, gold dust was nowise the chief produce. The world, from the time of 
Socrates, St. Paul, and far earlier, had always had its Teachers, and always 
treated them in a peculiar way, A shrewd Town Clerk (not of Ephesus) once 
in founding a I? urgh — Seminary — when the question came how the school-masters 
should be maintained, delivered this brief counsel : 4 D — n them, keep them 
poor!'" 

South Carolina, certainly, did not adopt this aphorism. 
4 " 
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School ; that is, one free or charitable school to about every 
twelve hundred inhabitants. Supposing that a public school 
was actually established in each township in Massachusetts, 
of which there is, however, no more probability than that 
there was one in each County precinct in South Carolina un- 
der our Act of 1722, the number in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants must still be in favor of Massachusetts. But it must be 
remembered that the difference between Massachusetts and 
South Carolina on the subject of education was and always 
has been that Massachusetts claimed to educate her youth 
generally, rich and poor, by public or common school system, 
whereas, South Carolina has made no such pretence, but, 
on the contrary, has always relied for the education of her 
sons more on private schools than on public schools. We 
are not now discussing the relative merits of the two systems, 
but are only insisting that in comparing the respective 
merits of the two States as to zeal in education it must be 
borne in mind that all the efforts of South Carolina as to 
public education were in addition and supplementary to, 
and not in the place and stead of, the system of private 
education upon which, wisely or not, our people rested. 

Mr. McMaster, it will be recollected, asserts with positive- 
ness that prior to 1730 no such thing as a grammar school 
existed in the Colony of South Carolina. Will it be believed 
that the work he refers to as his authority for this state- 
ment (Ramsay's History of South Carolina) contains this 
sentence : " The knowledge of grammar a?id of the Latin and 
Greek languages could be obtained in Carolina at any time after 
77 1 2 y or the forty-second year subsequent to the settlement of 
the Province?" We cannot expect that it will unless the 
reader refers to the second volume, (page 353,) of that 
work. 

II 

SCHOOLS OPEN DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

Let us now examine Mr. McMaster's assertion, that dur- 
ing the Revolution there was no grammar school in existence 
in South Carolina. 
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For this assertion, too, he refers to Dr. Ramsay's History. 
There is no such statement in that work. Nor is it true. 

We may well suppose that when Charleston was in the 
possession of the British, that a school-master who was loyal 
to the cause of his State would not have been allowed to 
teach ; but this would scarcely be brought up as a reproach 
to our people of that time.* And when Cornwallis marched 
through and devastated that other part of the State settled 
by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians it may well have been, 
as it was when Sherman recently repeated his example, 
that school-houses and books were burned as well as every 
thing else that could not be carried off. But such a calami- 
ty as war would scarcely be cited as an evidence of neglect 
of education by our people. Beyond this natural supposi- 
tion there is nothing whatever to suggest this assertion, so 
boldly made by Mr. McMaster. On the contrary, there 
happens to be evidence that the people of South Carolina 
did not, even in the excitement and distress of invasion, for- 
get the work of education ; and that her youths were allowed 
to put down their books only to take up arms in defence of 
liberty. 

In Dr. Howe's History of the Presbyterian Church in 
South Carolina, we read : f 

44 Yet, in the midst of these scenes of conflict, our people 
were by no means neglecting the interests of learning and 
religion. The Mount Zion Society was established in the 
City of Charleston January 9th, and incorporated February 
12th, 1777," (that is the year after the battle of Fort Moul- 

* We have been permitted to take the following extract from a memoir 
of his family prepared by Chancellor DeSaussure, who was himself taken from 
school to serve in the works around Charleston during the siege. 

" Henry W. DeSaussure (the writer) was born on 16th August, 1763, at 
Pocataligo, and was carried a child to Beaufort, where the family resided until 
January, 1779, when they removed permanently to Charleston. He was edu- 
cated partly at a private school near Beaufort kept by the Rev. Mr. James 
Gourlay, and on the removal of his family to Charleston, at a school in Charles- 
ton under the care of Mr. James Hampden Thompson. Little else, however, 
than the classics were taught in any of these schools. * ****** 
From the time of the invasion of Prevost, in the spring of 1779, the schools 
were closed and the youth of the country called to arms. Amongst others, the 
writer at the age of sixteen years was in arms, and during the siege of Charles- 
ton served in a volunteer corps." 

t Pag* 449. 
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trie) " for the purpose of founding, endowing and supporting 
a public school in the District of Camden for the educatidn 
and instruction of youth. The preamble of the constitu- 
tion is prefaced by Isaiah lx. i, and lxi. 3: 4 Arise, shine, 
for thy iight is come and the glory of the Lord is risen 
Upon thee. To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to 
give unto them beauty for ashes, the oilof joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they 
might be called the trees of righteousness, the planting of 
the Lord, that he might be glorified/ The very language 
is jubilant with hope and courage, and the quotation may 
have suggested the name the Society adopted. Its mem- 
bers were dispersed over the State. It was to have weekly, 
quarterly and annual meetings, and these, for the con- 
venience of the most numerous body of members, were 
held in Charleston. * * The first president was Col. John 
Winn, and its wardens Gen. William Strother and Capt. 
Robt. Ellison. Col. Thomas Taylor, Capt. Thomas Wood- 
ward, and other patriots were among the first signers of its 
constitution. Its membership the first year was fifty-eight 
in number. In 1778 ninety-six were added, in 1779 eighty- 
seven, so that at the close of this decennium two hundred 
and sixty-five names were found upon its roll. In the 
second year of its existence we find among the names, 
Andrew Pickens, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, four sons of 
Anthony Hampton — Henry, Edward, Richard and Wade — 
and the brother of Anthony, John Hampton. About this 
time a school was taught in Winnsboro' by William Hum- 
phreys, who it is believed was placed there by the Mount 
Zion Society. This Mr. Humphreys was a member of the 
Society, and owned lots in Winnsboro', which he sold about 
1800. At what time this school was discontinued is not 
known, but it was probably about the time when Lord Corn- 
wallis moved his head-quarters to Winnsboro,' in 1780!' 

Dr. Howe in another place* writes : 

"The Mount Zion Society received new members the 8th 



* Page 504. 
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of May, 1780, just four days before the surrender of Charles- 
ton to the British army. Down to that time about fifty new- 
names had been added to this list, among which is that of 
Charles Pinckney, Chief Justice of the Province, and presi- 
dent of the Provincial Congress. There is no record after 
this for about two years. Early in 1783, the Society met 
in Charleston, and elected John Huger president, appointed 
John Winn and six other directors in Winnsboro' and its 
vicinity, and Charles Pinckney and five other directors in 
Charleston ; and wrote on the 7th of March a letter to the 
committee in Winnsboro' informing them of their action, 
addressing them as 4 The Committee on Zion Hill.' This 
committee replied, informing them that the temporary school 
had been broken up by the enemy, but the buildings were safe 
and in the custody of Col. Richard Winn." 

Dr. Howe goes on to tell that twelve names were added 
to the roll immediately; lands given by Col. Winn and Col. 
John Vanderhorst were run out, and the next year, 1784, 
seventy-four more names added to the membership of the 
Society, and the school placed under the charge of the Rev. 
Thomas Harris McCaule, who proposed to enlarge it into a 
college upon the plan of the college in New Jersey, where 
he had been educated ; that this plan was adopted, and that 
Mount Zion, the College of Cambridge at Ninety-Six, and 
the Charleston College, were incorporated on the 19th March, 
1785, in the same Act. 

On the 5th March, 1778, that is, in the midst of the war, 
an Act was passed for incorporating a society commonly 
called the Catholic Society, the preamble of which tells its 
purpose: " Whereas, several inhabitants of this State have 
associated themselves under the name of the Catholic 
Society, for the purpose of founding, endowing and support- 
ing a public school in the District of Camden, Eastward of 
the Wateree River, for the education and instruction of 
youth, and have made application to the General Assembly 
of the State to be incorporated," &c* 

Bishop Gregg, in his History of the Old Cheraws, saysf : 

* Sec Statutes at Large, Volume VIII, page iij. 
f History of the Old Cheraws, page 280, 
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"About this time (1777) appears the first mention of a 
society which was destined to exert an important influence 
on the welfare of the communities bordering on the Upper 
Pedee. 

" But little attention had hitherto been given to the sub- 
ject of education. With a country recently settled, and 
most of the inhabitants poor, it was to be expected that 
matters of material interest would first engage the thoughts 
of the people. For some years past, too, the public dis- 
turbances, so deeply affecting the peace and prosperity of 
the infant settlements, had seriously retarded their progress. 

44 Being now, however, in a state of comparative repose, 
and with brighter prospects for the future, the welfare of 
the rising generation was no longer overlooked. 

" On the 13th December, 1777, this entry appears in the 
Rev. Mr. Pugh's journal: 'Assembled at the Meeting 
House in Society to promote learning;' and on the 20th 
4 went to Dr. Mills, about the Society's rules.' 4 On the 31st 
went to the Neck (the Welch Neck) to the Society, signed 
the rules, chose officers/ &c. 

44 The Hon. Alexander Mcintosh was elected president, 
and George Hicks and Abel Kolb, wardens. 

44 The Society took the name of 4 St. Davids,' and by that 
honored appellation continued afterwards to be distin- 
guished." 

Bishop Gregg continues: 44 The organization of the 
Society excited much interest among the inhabitants of 
St. David's Parish. An original subscription paper of the 
date just mentioned (13th December, 1777), with a preamble, 
has survived the ravages of time, and is in these words, viz : 

44 As the endowing and establishing public schools and 
other seminaries of learning has ever been attended with 
the most salutory effects, as well by cultivating in youth the 
principles of religion and every social virtue, as by enabling 
them afterwards to fill with dignity and usefulness the 
most important departments of the State, who that is a 
lover of his country as he looks around him can fail to de- 
plore the great want of this necessary qualification in our 
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youth, especially in the interior parts of it, at this early 
period of our flourishing and rising State? In the future, 
when we shall be at liberty to make our own laws without 
the control of an arbitrary despot, what heart would not 
glow with pleasure to see a" senate filled with learned, wise 
and able men, for the want of whom the most flourishing 
republics have become the tools of arbitrary despots? And, 
whereas, there is a society established in the Parish of St. 
David, by the name of the St. David's Society, purposely 
for founding a public school in said Parish, for educating 
youths in the Latin and Greek languages, mathematics and 
other useful branches of learning by those who are not of 
ability without assistance to carry so useful and necessary 
an effort into effect. 

14 Wherefore, in order to contribute to so laudable and 
benevolent an undertaking, we whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, do promise to pay, or cause to be paid into the 
hands of the secretary of the said Society the respective 
sums adjoined to each of our names, .whenever the same 
shall be called for by the said secretary or his order." 

Many names were signed to this paper, and over two 
thousand pounds subscribed, and on the 28th March follow- 
ing (1778) an Act incorporating the St. David's School was 
passed.* 

It is thus seen that between the victory of Fort Moul- 
trie in 1776, and the occupation of Charleston in 1780, and 
while indeed the British were investing the City of Charles- 
ton, the people were founding and the legislature was in- 
corporating \\w public schools. 

Andrew Jackson may not have been a scholar, and we do not 
cite him as an illustration of the educational system of South 
Carolina (though there is good reason to suspect that his 
inelegance of speech was more a matter of affectation than 
of ignorance), f but his history affords evidence upon the 

* Statutes at Large, Volume VI II, page uS. 

f Mr. G. Ticknor Curtis, in a note to Volume I, page 129, of the Life of 
James Buchanan, in which he gives an account of the debate upon the appro- 
priation for the salary of Mr. Randolph as Minister to Russia (1831) says: 

" In this debate it was charged that the President's Message was written by 
Mr. Van Buren, the Secretary of State, and that General Jackson was incapable 
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point we are now considering, and contradicts Mr. McMas- 
ter's assertion that there were no schools in the State during 
the Revolution. Mr. Parton tells us that in early life 
Jackson attended some of the better schools of the coun- 
try — schools, he goes on to explain, kept by clergymen, in 
which the languages were taught. He says the first school 
of the kind which Jackson attended was an academy in the 
Waxaw settlement, of which Dr. Humphries was master. 
In another place he says that by the time the war approached 
the Waxaw settlement, bringing blood and terror with it, 
leaving desolation behind it, closing all school-hoiises, and 
putting a stop to the peaceful labors of the people, Andrew 
Jackson was a little more than thirteen.* Now, as An- 
drew Jackson was born in 1767, he was but eight years of 
age when the Revolution commenced in 1775, and as Corn- 
wallis defeated Gates at Camden on the 16th August, 1780, 
and in September, 1780, devastated the Waxaws, and as 
Jackson in 1782 spent some time in idleness in Charleston, 
and in the winter of 1784-5 went to Salisbury, N. C, to 
study law.f it follows that the schools he attended were 
schools which were open in South Carolina during the war 
of the Revolution. Indeed, it is known that Dr. Joseph 
Alexander taught in an academy kept open by him at 
Waxaws, and there was another at Bullock's Creek, York 
County, during this period \% and there was a school also at 

of writing his official papers. It is very probably true that he did not write 
some of them. His proclamation against the Nullifiers is generally assumed to 
have been written by Edward Livingston. But that General Jackson was 
capable of writing well there can be no doubt. I remember, however, that in 
my youth, and during his presidency, it was generally believed in New England 
among his political opponents that he was an entirely illiterate man, who could 
not write an English sentence grammatic ally, or spell correctly. This belief 
was too much encouraged by persons who knew better, and it was not until 
many years afterwards that I learned how unfounded it was. There now lie 
before me autograph letters of General Jackson written wholly with his own 
hand, and written and punctuated with entire correctness, and with no small 
power of expression. Some of them have been already quoted. These have 
been, and others will be printed without the slightest correction. The hand- 
writing is sometimes rather better for example than Mr. Webster's. There is 
not a single erasure in any one of the letters, and but one trifling interlineation. 
The spelling is perfectly correct throughout. General Jackson wrote better 
English than Washington ; and as to King George III, the General was an 
Addison in comparison with his Majesty." 

* Parton' s Life of Andrew Jackson, page 62 and page 69. 

/f Parton* s Life of Jackson, page 97, et sea. 

% See History of Presbyterian Church in South Carolina^ page 3/4- 
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Fishing Creek, kept open by Mrs. Gaston, wife of Justice 
John Gaston.* 

Mr. McMaster asserts that prior to 1730 no such thing as 
a grammar school existed in South Carolina; that between 
1 73 1 and 1 776 there were but five, and during the Revolution 
there were none. 

The following table shows the number of schools estab- 
lished before and during the Revolution in each of the 
election and political divisions of the State as such divisions 
were arranged by the constitution in 1776, when the State 
adopted the declaration of independence. It is known that 
there were other schools, but of the following we have 
record and special mention : 



Parish , of St. Philip's and St. Michael's 
(Charlestown) - - -- - 



U) Charleston Free 
Grammar School — 
Acts of Assembly 
1710-12. (2) South 
Carolina Society 
School,i736. (3) Fel- 
lowship Society 
School, 1769. (4) Mr. 
Hampden Thomp- 



open during Revol- 
ution. 



Parish of Christ Church, - 
Parish of St John's, Berkeley, 

Parish of St. Andrew's, - 

Parish of St. George, Dorchester, 

Parish of St. James, Goose Creek, 

Parish of St. Thomas and St. Dennis, - 

Parish of St. Paul's, - 
Parish of St. Bartholomew's, 

Parish of St. Helena, 

Parish of St. James, Santee, - 
Parish of Prince George, Winyaw, - 
Parish of Prince Frederick, 

* Letter of Rev. James H. Saye % D. D. % Chester, S. C. 
5 



( Supplied by 
) Charleston Schools. 
( Childsbury Free 
< Grammar School, A. 
( A. 1733. 

C Supplied by 
I Charleston Schools. 
1 School o; Rev. Hugh 
[ Allison, 1770. 
( Free Grammar 
■< Schcol— Act Assem- 
( bly, 1724-34- 
( Ludlam Free 
■< Grammar School, A. 
I A. 1778. 

( Beresf ord Free 
•< Grammar School, 
( 1721— A. A. 1736. 
( Whitmarsh Free 
4 Grammar School, 
f I733- 

I Cumming's Gram- 
mar School. Mr. 
Gourlay's Private 
School— prior to and 
during Revolution. 



r Winyaw Indigo 
Society Free Gram- 
School, A. A. 



• mar 
1756 
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Parish of St. John's, Colleton, 
Parish of St. Peters, - - 
Parish of St. Stephen's, - 

District Eastward of Wateree, 



( Hext's School for 
f the Poor, 1770. 



Alexander's 
School, Waxaws. 
Catholic Society 
School, A. A. 1778. 
(Free Grammar 
School.) 

Salem Society 
School, A'.A. 1768. 
(Free Grammar 
School.) 



District of Ninety-Six, - - - 
District of Saxe Gotha (new German settlement), 

r 

I ty School, 1777 (Free 

District between Broad and Catawba Rivers, J S ra ?H nar 1 Sc h ° o1 )- 

' 7 Bullock Creek 



( Mount Zion Socie- 



District of New Acquisition, - - 
Parish of St. Matthews, - 

Parish of St. David, - - 
District between Savannah and Edisto Rivers, 



School. Mrs. Gas- 
^ ton's School. 
J School on Tyger 
\ River, 1776. 

St. David's Socie- 
ty School, 1777 — A. 
A. 1778 (Free Gram- 
mar School). 



It will thus be seen that at the close of the Revolution 
there were eleven public and three charitable grammar 
schools, and eight private schools, of which we know ; that 
is twenty-two schools in the twenty-four Parishes and Dis- 
tricts into which the State was then divided. 

We have shown then that not only were our schools kept 
open during the Revolution until actually closed by invad- 
ing armies, but that even amidst scenes of conflict and the 
distress of war our people were alive to the interests of edu- 
cation as well as of religion ; that nothing but fire and 
the sword closed our school-houses. But, since we are held 
up in contrast to New England in this matter — to New Eng- 
land, which has never yet been tried by the bitter presence 
of an hostile army, bringing death to her people and destruc- 
tion to her property, let us refer to one of her own histo- 
rians, as to her conduct in the matter of education — of which 
she boasts so much — when the excuse of war could be pleaded 
for its neglect. In Belknap's History of New Hampshire \ 
Volume III, page 259 (1 792), we read : 
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" Several instances occur in the public records, as far back 
as the year 1722, just at the beginning of an Indian war, 
that the frontier towns petitioned the assembly for a special 
Act to exempt them from the obligation to maintain a 
grammar school during the war. The indulgence was 
granted them, but only on this condition, ' that they should 
keep a school for reading, writing and arithmetic to which 
all towns of fifty inhabitants were obliged. In later times 
the conduct of the same towns has been very different. 
During the late war with Britian not only those, but many 
other towns, large and opulent, and far removed from any 
danger of the enemy, were, for a great part of the time, des- 
titute of any public schools ; not only without applying to 
the legislature for permission, but contrary to the express 
requirements of the law, and notwithstanding courts of jus- 
tice were frequently holden, and grand jurors solemnly 
sworn and charged to present all breaches of law, and the 
want of schools in particular. The negligence was one 
among many evidences of a most unhappy prostration of 
morals during that period. It afforded a melancholy pros- 
pect to the friends of science and virtue, and excited some 
generous and philanthropic persons to devise other methods 
of education. " 

III. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

We come now to Mr. Mc Master's statement, in regard to 
the publication of newspapers in the South. He says : 
" Indeed, if the number of newspapers printed in any com- 
munity may be taken as a guage of the education of the 
people, the condition of the Southern States, as compared 
with the Eastern and Middle, was most deplorable. In 
1775 there were in the entire country thirty-seven papers 
in circulation. Fourteen of them were in New England, 
four were in New York, and nine in Pennsylvania ; in 
Virginia and North Carolina there were two each, in 
Georgia one, in South Carolina three. The same is true of 
to-day." 
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One would certainly suppose upon reading this statement 
that Mr. McMaster had examined the statistics of these 
Colonies, and had ascertained, at least as nearly as one now 
can, their respective populations, and that it was upon such 
a careful examination that he had concluded from this data 
also that in the Southern States education was almost 
wholly neglected, but nowhere to such an extent as in 
South Carolina. But it is evident that he hazarded this 
statement also without any consideration ; and that it is 
as unfounded as his statements in regard to our schools. 

To guage the education of a people by the number of 
newspapers printed in any community, we must first ascer- 
tain the number of the community,' and compare the num- 
ber of the newspapers with the number of the community, 
that is with its population. Mr. McMaster had just stated 
(page 8) that it had been estimated that at the opening of 
the war there were in the country, both white and black, 
two million seven hundred and fifty thousand souls; and 
in a note on the next page he quotes from the American 
Remembrancer, Part II, page 64, that an estimate of 
the white population of the States, made in 1783 for pur- 
poses of assessment, gives the number as two million 
three hundred and eighty-nine thousand three hundred. 

As then in the whole country at the commencement of 
the Revolution there were but thirty-seven papers, and as the 
nearest estimate that can now be had of the white popula- 
tion of the whole country at that time is two million three 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand three hundred, we would 
have one newspaper published to every sixty-four thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five. Mr. McMaster allows that 
at this time South Carolina had three newspapers.* What 
then, let us inquire, was the population of South Carolina 
at that time? We have no estimate of the population of 

* These, as preserved in the Charleston Library, were South Carolina 
Gazette, 1732 to 1774, nine volumes, folio; South Carolina American General 
Gazette, 1766 to 1775, two volumes, folio ; South Carolina Gazette and County 
Journal, 1766 to 1774 (See Catalogue Charleston Library). Before these there 
had been South Carolina Gazette, January to September, 1 731, two volumes; 
South Carolina Weekly Gazette, 1732 to 1733, two volumes folio. Ibid. See 
also King's Newspaper Press of Charleston. 
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South Carolina in 1775 ; but in a table given in Drayton's 
View of South Carolina, page 103, it is put in 1765 at forty 
thousand (white). Supposing then that the white popula- 
tion had increased to the extent of fifty per cent, in the ten 
years, from 1765 to 1775, we would have the number of 
whites in South Carolina sixty thousand. But we have just 
seen that the average population in the whole country 
necessary to support one paper was sixty-four thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five. In South Carolina it ap- 
pears sixty thousand supported three newspapers, or one 
to every twenty thousand.* 

Let us now go into this matter a little further, and com- 
pare South Carolina with the New England States and Penn- 
sylvania, which are held up to us as the standard to which 
we failed to attain. Mr. McMaster gives us from Hudson s 
History of Journalism the number of newspapers published 
in New England at fourteen, without giving the numbers in 
each of these States. We will give them ; they were as 
follows: Massachusetts seven, New Hampshire one, Rhode 
Island two, Connecticut four.f 

Remembering that South Carolina had one newspaper 
for every twenty thousand inhabitants, let us see how many 
it required to maintain one in New England. 

Massachusetts. Mr. Eaton S. Drone, in the American 
Cyclopedia, estimates the population in Massachusetts in 
1775 at three hundred and fifty-two thousand, and as there 
were then seven newspapers in that State, we have but one 
newspaper for every fifty thousand two hundred and eighty- 
Jive inhabitants. 

* In 1851 Mr. Greely was examined in London before a select Committee 
of Parliament on newspapers, and gave some interesting testimony in regard to 
the population necessary at that time to support a paper, which places South 
Carolina in 1775 in a very favorable comparative light. He says : 

" In all the free States if a county has a population of twenty thousand it has 
two— -one to each party. The general average is about one local journal in the 
agricultural counties for ten thousand inhabitants. A county of fifty thousand 
has five journals, which are generally weekly papers, and when a town grow* 
to have as many as fifteen thousand inhabitants, or thereabout, it has a daily 
paper; sometimes that is the case when it has as few as ten thousand. It 
depends more on the business of the place, but fifteen thousand may be stated 
as the average at which a daily paper commences. Hudson's History vf 
Journalism, page 344. 

f See American Almanac, i8jo, cited, Encyclopedia Americana. 
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New Hampshire. "A survey taken in 1775, partly by 
enumeration and partly by estimation, for the purpose of 
establishing an adequate representation of the people, made 
the whole number eighty-two thousand two hundred." 
Belknap's History of New Hampshire, page 234. In New 
Hampshire eighty-two thousand tzvo hundred people main- 
tained but one paper. 

Connecticut. In the Encyclopedia Americana the popula- 
tion of the State in 1774 is given at one hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand three hundred and sixty-five ; and it 
had four newspapers, or one to every forty-nine thousand 
three hundred and forty inhabitants. 

Rhode Island. We cannot put our hand upon any esti- 
mate of the population of Rhode Island before the Revolu- 
tion with which to compare the circulation of her two 
newspapers. 

Pennsylvania. From the Encyclopedia Americana we find 
that the population of Pennsylvania in 1782 was supposed 
to be three hundred and thirty thousand, and as she had 
nine newspapers, she had one to every thirty-six thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six ; as nearly as can be approxi- 
mated. 

Upon this examination is it not strange that one who 
aspires to the character and dignity of an historian should 
rashly assert the lack of newspapers in South Carolina in 
1775 as an evidence of her neglect of education, and lament 
her deplorable condition in consequence ? 

But if newspapers are the guage of the education of the 
people, what does Mr. McMaster say to the fact that 
though New Jersey had founded and established the great 
institution of learning, Princeton College, in which he was 
writing his history, yet with a population of one hundred and 
fifty- four thousa?id one hundred and thirty -nine in 1790 ( we 
can find no estimate before the census of 1790), she had no 
newspaper whatever prior to the Revolution? Will he la- 
ment also her deplorable condition ? 

Grieving over the ignorance of the South in the last 
century, Mr. McMaster sighs, 44 The same is true to-day." 
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"In 1870," he goes on to say, "the population of 
Georgia in round numbers was twelve hundred thous- 
and souls, and the circulation of the newspaper less than 
fourteen and a half millions of copies. The population 
of Massachusetts was at the same time fifteen hundred 
thousand, but the newspaper circulation was far in excess 
of one hundred and seven and a half millions of copies.'* 

But why stop in his lamentations here ? The case, as 
viewed by him is infinitely worse than that. By the same 
census to which he refers, that of 1870, it appears that the 
whole value of the products of manufactures in Georgia 
was but $31,196,115, whereas in Massachusetts it was 
$553,912,568. Now, surely if the people of Georgia have 
so few manufactures, by parity of reasoning they must 
wear very little clothes, and can't have any shoes. We 
are beginning to remedy this, however, " down South." 
We are already manufacturing some clothing, and it may be 
that by the time Mr. McMaster gets through his work, we 
of the South will have begun, too, to have our own press, 
and to take fewer copies of New England and New York 
journals, and thus curtail to some extent that enormous 
circulation which Mr. McMaster has mistaken as being con- 
fined to the State of Massachusetts. The whole population 
of Massachusetts — men, women and children — native and 
foreign — in 1870, including thirty-one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six men who were disqualified from vot- 
ing because they could not read and write, was one million 
four hundred and fifty-seven thousand three hundred and 
fifty-one, not exactly the one million five hundred thousand 
Mr. McMaster makes them. Now, does Mr. McMaster be- 
lieve that these people of Massachusetts, including those 
who could not read, were so ravenous for literature that they 
consumed sixty or seventy newspapers apiece annually? 
We venture to doubt their capacity to do so, even allowing 
that " Massachusetts is superior to all the rest of the 
world." 

And after all how unsatisfactory a test of education and 
literature is this matter of the manufacture of periodicals? 
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Do not these figures include flashy pictorial periodicals, 
and even obscene works, which the Statutes of Massachu- 
setts through the regular officers of the law, and by means 
of societies incorporated for the purpose, are endeavoring to 
suppress? A glance at the New York and Massachusetts 
Statutes will show that with a cheap press has sprung up 
the rankest and most noisome food that can be administered 
to the mind — to such an extent, that their legislatures have 
been called upon to suppress it. " The Nation " has lately 
been protesting from another standpoint — that of free 
trade — against this idea that literature may be counted by 
numbers and weighed by the pound. 

It was Carlyle who said that there is a great discovery 
still to be made in literature — that of paying literary men 
by the quantity they do not write. 

IV. 

LIBRARIES. 

We think we have fairly met the assertion of Mr. McMas- 
ter, that, if the number of newspapers printed in any com- 
munity may be taken as the guage of the education of the 
people, the condition of the Southern States was most de- 
plorable; and have shown that South Carolina at least may 
fairly challenge that test. But there is another test of the 
education of a people to which we may refer, and to which 
Dr. Ramsay calls attention in his chapter on the literary his- 
tory of the State. The establishment of libraries, the cir- 
culation of books, encouraged by legislative acts and private 
donations, are certainly evidences that education was not 
wholly neglected in the Province. 

In the special report of the Bureau of Education (U. S.), 
1876, chapter I — " Public Libraries a Hundred Years Ago " — 
Mr. Scudder observes: "The idea of a free public library 
could hardly find acceptance until the idea of free public 
education had become familiar to men's minds; and the 
libraries existing at the time of the Revolution were neces- 
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sarily representative of the existing state of public opinion 
on the subject of culture. They were, with scarce an excep- 
tion, either connected directly with institutions of learning 
or the growth of associations of gentlemen having tastes 
or interests in common." 

Dr. Ramsay, as we have seen in his chapter on the literary 
history of the State, writes that the earliest settlers had 
scarcely provided themselves with shelter before they 
adopted measures for the moral and literary improvement 
of themselves and their children. "In the year 1700," he 
goes on to say, " a law was passed for securing the Provin- 
cial library of Charleston, which had been previously formed 
by the liberality of Dr. Bray, the Lords Proprietors; and the 
inhabitants of the Province, and was afterwards by special 
Act of the legislature deposited in the hands of the minister 
of the Church of England in Charlestown for the time being, 
to be loaned to the inhabitants in succession, under the direc- 
tion and care of James Moore, Joseph Morton, Nicholas 
Trott, Ralph Izard, Job Howe, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Stevens, Joseph Crosskeys and Robert Fennick, who were 
appointed commissioners for that purpose. * * * * * 
From this time forward, the circulation of books, the estab- 
lishment of churches, and the settlement of Episcopal 
ministers in the different Parishes were encouraged by legis- 
lative acts, private donations, and by the liberality of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel."* 

Prof. Rivers says, in his Early History of South Carolina : 
" By the efforts of the Rev. Thomas Bray, the Bishop of 
London's commissary in Maryland, and from the bounty of 
the Lords Proprietors and contributions of the Carolinians, 
the first public library was formed in Charlestown, and 
placed by an Act of Assembly (Journal 1698) under the care 
of the Episcopal minister (November I700)."f 

In the year 1700, when this public library was inaugurated, 
there were in the Province about 5,500 persons, besides In- 
dians and negroes.^ What became of this library we do not 

* Ramsay's History, Volume II, pages 333-4. 

\ Historical Sketches of South Carolina ^ page 231. 

\ Dale ho' 's Church History, page 39; Drayton's South Carolina, page 103. 
6 
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know, but .it certainly was in operation for many years, for 
in 1712 another Act was passed " for securing the Provincial 
library at Charlestown, in Carolina," by which five more 
commissioners were added, and other provisions made for 
the use of the books and management of that library, and 
of other parochial libraries.* 

Mr. Scudder in his report gives 1730 as the date of the 
formation by Franklin of the debating society called " The 
Junto" which grew into the American Philosophical Society \ 
and was also the cause of the establishment of what Franklin 
called the mother of all the North American subscription 
libraries. The Philadelphia Library \ which was the outcome 
of the American Philosophical Society \ and which by its 
general prosperity and excellent management drew to itself 
other collections of books, was incorporated in 17.42. The 
next library in this country not connected with an institu- 
tion of learning, as appears by this report, was the present 
Charleston Library Society. 

In the preface to its catalogue of 1826, which Mr. Scudder 
also quotes, this is the history given of the Society : 

" The Charleston Library Society owes its origin to seven- 
teen young men who in the year 1743 associated for the 
purpose of raising a small fund to collect such new pamph- 
lets as should occasionally be published in Great Britian. 
They advanced and remitted to London ten pounds sterling 
as a fund to purchase' such pamphlets as had already ap- 
peared during the current year, acting at first under a mere 
verbal agreement, and without a name. Before the close of. 
the year, their views became more extensive, and on the 28th 
of December rules for the organization of the Society were 
ratified and signed, when they assumed the name of a 
library society, and made arrangements for the acquisition 
of books as well as pamphlets."! 

The Society became popular, and before the close of the 
year 1750 numbered more than one hundred and sixty mem- 
bers. The Society had some difficulty in obtaining a char- 

* Statutes at Large \ Volume II % pages 374-76. 

f See also Shecufs Essays ; Sims* History of South Carolina, page 146. 



tcr, very probably, we think, because the Colonial Legisla- 
ture had, as we have seen, of itself undertaken the 
matter of a Provincial library ; but, however that may be, 
the present Charleston Library Society was incorporated 
in 1755. 

Josiah Quincy, in his journal, writes : 

"March 9th (1773). Spent all the morning in viewing 
the public library, State-house, public offices, &c. Was 
accompanied by Messrs. Pinckney and Rutledge, two young 
gentlemen lately from the Temple, where they took the 
degree of barrister-at-law. The public library is a handsome 
square, spacious room, containing a large collection of very 
valuable books, prints, globes," &c* 

It will be observed that Dr. Ramsay says that the library, 
for securing which the Act of 1700 was passed, "had been 
already formed!' Now, the establishment of the Colony of 
South Carolina was only in 1670; it was, therefore, before 
thirty years had passed that the settlers of this Province 
had made their first effort to establish a library, and that 
at a time when there were but fifty-five hundred people in 
the Colony, besides Indians and negroes, and in doing 
so they were encouraged by public acts and private dona- 
tions. Massachusetts boasts that the library of Harvard is 
the oldest in the country, having been commenced in 1033. 
The Colony of Massachusetts was established about 1607. 
Measured, therefore, by the time of the settlement of the 
two Colonics, the Provincial library of South Carolina was 
quite as early in the history of our Colony as that of Har- 
vard was in the history of Massachusetts ; and if a compari- 
son be made as to the extent of the two libraries, that of 
Charleston will not suffer. It is remarkable that within a 
few years both libraries were destroyed by fire. That of 
Harvard was burnt on the 24th January, 1764, and it then 
contained five thousand volumes. + The Charleston Library 
was burnt* 17th January, 1778, and it then contained between 
six thousand and seven thousand volumes.^ But the library 

* Ait moir Josiah Quincy, page ioj. 

f History of Harvard College ', by Josiah Quincy, Volume II, Appendix X % 
% Ramsay's History* of South Carolina, Volume II, page jyg, Note. 
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of Harvard was not in any sense a public library. It was 
the library of an educational institution. It was commenced 
by a devise by the Rev. John Harvard of his library to 
the Wilderness Seminary. 

We had something of the same kind in this Colony 
as early as 1755. The Winyaw Indigo Society, which 
we have already mentioned, though not incorporated un- 
til 1756, was formed" about the year 1740 by the plan- 
ters of Georgetown District, and was originally a social 
club, which met once a month to discuss the latest news 
from London and the culture of indigo, the staple product 
of the country. The initiation fees and annual subscrip- 
tions of the members were paid .in indigo, and as the ex- 
penses were light, there had accumulated in 1753 a sum 
which seemed to require some special application. The 
president of the Society proposed that the surplus fund 
should be devoted to the establishment of an independent 
charity school for the poor, and out of this proposition 
sprung the establishment of the school of which we have 
spoken, and the accumulation of a valuable library, which 
was added to and maintained until destroyed or carried 
away by the federal troops on the occupation of Georgetown 
during the late war.* 

Dr. Howe tells of the " Dorchester and Beech Hill Alpha- 
bet Society," which was another attempt at formation of a 
library Society as early as 1752/)* 

V. 

OTHER EVIDENCES OF EDUCATION AND CUL- 
TURE. 

We have shown that during the time in which Mr. McMas- 
ter has so rashly asserted that education was wholly neg- 
lected, our people were founding schools, building school- 
houses, employing teachers learned in the languages and 
assistants ready at accounts, and paying them out of the 

* See Report on Public Libraries a Hundred Years Ago, and Ramsay's History 
of South Carolina, Volume II, page j6j. 

f Howe's History Presbyterian Church, page 269. 
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public treasury; that they were printing newspapers far in 
excess even of Massachusetts; that they were establishing 
public libraries even before Franklin founded that in Phila- 
delphia. But there are still other evidences of the education 
and culture of our people during the period of our alleged 
ignorance. 

In a paper prepared by J. M. Toner, M. D., founder of 
the Toner lectures in Washington, and published by the 
Government at the instance of General Eaton, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Education, in 1874, Dr. Toner says:* 

" The Carolinas, from a comparatively early period, fur- . 
nished numerous valuable contributions to the literature of 
medicine and natural history, and for some years led all the 
States in the study of the natural sciences. .+ 

44 As early as 1838, Doctors Maubray, surgeon in the 
British navy, and Kirkpatrick, introduced and conducted suc- 
cessfully general inoculation at Charleston. The practice 
was at various times resorted to subsequently. 

44 John Lining, a native of Scotland, who settled in 
Charleston in 1730, was an accomplished physician, and pub- 
lished in 1743 4 Observations on the Weather of Charleston,' 
and later, 4 Ari Account of Excretions of the Human Body.* 
In 1753 he published in the second volume of the Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, page 370, * A Description of 
the American Yellow Fever.' He died in 1750, aged fifty- 
two years. 

" Dr. William Bull was the first native South Carolina 
physician of note, a?id the first American who received the 
degree of M. D. This was granted at Leyden in 1734, his 
thesis being on 4 Colica pictorium.' He died July 4, 1791 , 
aged eighty-two. 

4< Lionel Chalmers, a native of Scotland, and a well edu- 
cated physician, settled in Charleston prior to 1740. In 
1754 he published an essay on Opisthotonos and Tetanus, 

* Contributions to the Annals of Medical Progress and Medical Education 
in the United States Before and During the War of Independence, by Joseph 
Toner, M. D., page 61. 

f We may add that from that time to this, South Carolina has never been 
without a naturalist of established reputation in the scientific world. 
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and in 1768 an article on fever, in which he adopted the 
1 spasmodic theory/ In 1776 he published a work in two 
volumes on the Weather and Diseases of South Carolina. 
He died in the year 1777, at tne a g e °f 62. 

" Dr. John Moultrie was the next South Carolinian who 
received the degree of M. D., which was granted in 1749 
from Edinburgh. His thesis was * De febra flava.' 

" For ten years intervening between 1768 and 1778, there 
were ten natives who received the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine at Edinburgh. * -* * # * * * 

"Alexander Gardner, a native of Edinburgh, settled in 
Charleston in 1750. In 1754 he wrote a description of a 
new plant — Gardena* — which is published in the first volume 
of Medical Observations and Inquiries, page 1. In 1764 he 
published an account of the Spigelia maty landica, or Caro- 
lina pink-root, and in 1772 a second and enlarged edition of 
the paper on the Philosophical Transactions. He died in 
London in 1792, aged 64." 

To these, we may add Dr. Thomas Walter, a native of 
England, who settled on a plantation on the banks of the 
Santee, and who published in 1788 botanical essays — Flora 
Sept etna Vegetabillititn, &c. 

Our people, who we are told were without education 
or culture, were building churches, one of which (St. Philip's, 
built in 1723), Edmund Burke described as "spacious, and 
executed in a very handsome taste, exceeding everything 
of that kind which we have in America ;"f and the 
steeple of another (St. Michael's, built in 1756), is to-day 
celebrated for the beauty of its proportions. They were 
adorning their spacious mansions* with original paint- 
ings of the masters, with life portraits of their families by 

* So named in his honor by Linnaeus, with whom Dr. Gardner corresponded 
in Latin. 

f Dalcho's Church History, quoting ** Account of European Settlements in 
America " — Burke — Volume II, page 255. 

% Memoir of Josiah Quincy Adams, page 100: 44 March 8 (i773) ; dined 
with a large company at Miles Brewton's, Esq., a gentleman of very large 
fortune ; a most superb house, said to cost him eight thousarftl pounds sterling." 
The residence of the late Wm. Bull Pringle. This house was made the 
head-quarters of Lord Cornwallis during the Revolution, and by the Federal 
army during the late war. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, Allan Ramsay, Zoffany, Romney, 
Gainsborough, Copley, and Stuart.* Dr. Ramsay tells us 
that great attention also was paid to music, and that many 
arrived at distinguished eminence in its science. To en- 
courage this science, a society was formed and incorpora- 
ted in 1784, which exists to-day as a social organization 
of the highest standing. The occasion and purposes of its 
incorporation are thus stated in the preamble to the Act : 

44 Whereas, several persons, inhabitants of this State, have 
associated themselves together, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions have raised a considerable fund, which is now out at 
interest on bonds, and collected a number of musical instru- 
ments, books and other property, with the laudable inten- 
tion of encouraging the liberal science of music, and are 
desirous of having the said society incorporated, thereby to 
put them on a more solid and lasting foundation than they 
could by their voluntary subscriptions only," &c.f 

Mr. McMaster tells how before the first Congress had 
met the demand had arisen that the Federal Government 
should restrain commerce with Great Britian ; should re- 
strain importation, and encourage manufactures; and how 
that in every great city, from Boston to Baltimore, societies 
for the encouragement of manufactures had sprung up since 
the war and were flourishing; but he does not consider it 
worthy of notice to mention that the people of South Caro- 
lina were at the same time forming societies for the scien- 
tific culture of rice and indigo, and for the enlightened 

* See Appendix. 

f Memoir of Josiah Quincy, page 97: 44 March 2, (1773). This day I was 
visited by several gentlemen to whom yesterday I had delivered letters. 
Received a ticket from David Deas, Esq., for the St. Cecelia concert, and now 
quit my journal to go. 

* 4 March 3d. The concert-house is a large, inelegant building, situated down 
a yard, at the entrance of which I was met by a constable with his staff. I 
offered him my ticket, which was subscribed by the name of the party giving it, 
and directing admission of me by name. The officer told mc to proceed ; I 
did, and was next met by a white waiter who directed me to a third to whom 
I delivered my ticket, and was conducted in. The music was good — the two 
base viols and French horns were grand. One Abercombie, a Frenchman, just 
arrived, played the first violin, and a solo incomparably better than any one I 
ever heard. He cannot speak a word of English, and has a salary of five hun- 
dred guineas a year from the St. Cecelia Society. There were upwards of two 
hundred and fifty ladies present, and it was called no great number," &c. 
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advancement in agriculture in reclaiming their swamp 
lands.* 

But why go on rehearsing and arguing? What boots it 
that the people of South Carolina were the first on this 
continent to attempt a public library ; that they were 
before Massachusetts even in establishing free schools ; that 
prior to the Revolution they maintained, in proportion 
to the population, more newspapers than New England, 
and more than Massachusetts? What matters it that 
South Carolina led all the States in the study of natu- 
ral sciences, and, to this day, has never been without 
her recognized naturalist ; what that by patient toil 
and careful scientific study her people converted swamps 
and marshes into golden rice fields, and spread the seed 
and culture of cotton from the Atlantic beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, improving that of her sea islands until it has 
44 surpassed all other description of cotton in the length, 
strength and beauty of its staple?" What difference 
does it make that they found time to cultivate the 
muses while draining their swamps, and brought home 
with them from London and Italy paintings which would 
have been prized in the oldest cities in Europe? What 
that they sent to the councils of their country sons 
whom they had educated at home and abroad for the pub- 
lic service? What matters it all? Is it not written that 
they are uneducated, ignorant, misshapen, and but a few 
shades lighter than the Iroquois? Why say more about it ? 

But does it never occur to those 44 wiser, bitter brethren 
of ours," to ask themselves, if we of the South were so igno- 
rant and they of the North so educated, how was it that 
Southerners, in a numerical minority, without education, 
controlled the general government for nearly the first 
eighty years of its existence? How did it happen that 
eight out of the thirteen of the presidents elected were 
from the South, and that five of them were elected twice ; 
the South thus holding the office for nearly two-thirds of 

* Winyaw Indigo Society, 1755, and Agricultural Society of South Carolina, 
Statutes at Large, Volume VIII, page 157. 
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the time? How did it happen that more than half the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and three of the five Chief 
Justices, were from the South? How did it happen that 
Marshall and Taney were the moulders of the system of 
jurisprudence of the United States? War is a science — how 
was it then that the uneducated people in the Revolution, 
in the war of 1812, and in the Mexican war, furnished the 
generals that led our armies to victory? How was it that 
of the great triumvirate, Webster, Clay and Calhoun, two 
were Southerners? And in the great final catastrophe, how 
came it, if the South was so ignorant, that the educated 
North had to resort to force, to mere brute force, at last, 
to overcome the argument it could never refute in the Sen- 
ate chamber? 

For South Carolina herself, this is what Dr. Ramsay, when 
he wrote (1808), adds in a note to his chapter on her lite- 
rary history : 

"South Carolina has furnished to the United States two 
Presidents of the Revolutionary Congress; a Chief Justice 
and an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court; six Diplo- 
matic characters; a Comptroller and Treasurer; three gen- 
eral officers for the Revolutionary army ; a Major-General 
for the army of 1798, and a Brigadier-General for the army 
of 1808. In addition to this the vote of the State in 1800 
might haye elevated one of its citizens either to the Presi- 
dency or Vice-Presidency. With the exception of Virginia 
no State in the Union has obtained a greater or even an 
equal proportion of national honors. This was in some de- 
gree the consequence of the attention paid by the earlier settlers 
of Carolina to the liberal education of their children." 

And yet this is the author to whom Mr. McMaster refers 
as his authority for the assertion that in the Southern States 
education was almost wholly neglected, but nowhere to such 
an extent as in South Carolina. 
7 
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I am indebted to the following communication from 
Gabriel E.'Manigault, M. D., President of the Carolina Art 
Association, for a list of the paintings of the masters which 
were to be found in the Carolina homes in Colonial times. 

E. McC, JR. 



Charleston, S. C, June 22, 1883. 
General Edward McCrady : 

My Dear Sir — In compliance with your request I have 
prepared for you a list of the London artists who were em- 
ployed by various persons from South Carolina, who were 
in England during the last century for educational and other 
purposes, to paint their portraits. This list contains the 
names of such noted painters as Allan Ramsay, Zoffany, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West, Copley, Gainsborough 
and Gilbert Stuart, while the latter was living in London ; 
and they are a striking evidence of the amount of culture 
attained by our people during the Colonial period, and in 
the years immediately following the Revolution, when the 
effects of English education were still perceptible among 
the well to do classes. 

It is needless to say that the above mentioned names are 
those of the most distinguished English painters of the lat- 
ter half of the Eighteenth Century, and, what is more re- 
markable, is that, with one exception, the paintings them- 
selves have all passed unharmed through the devastation of 
the late war, and are more than ever prized by their pres- 
ent owners. 
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The list is as follows : 
Allan Ramsay, Court Painter, London, 171 5— 1784. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Peter Manigault, afterwards Speaker 
of the Commons House of Assembly of South Carolina. 
London, 1 75 1 . Owned by the heirs of the late C. Mani- 
gault. 

2. Portrait of Mr. John Deas. London, 1754. Owned 
by Mr. Henry Deas Lowndes, Charleston, S. C. 

Zoffany, London, 1733— 1788. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Ralph Izard, afterwards Commissioner 
to Tuscany during the Revolution, member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, and one of the first two Senators from South 
Carolina. Painted about 1763. Owned in Charleston by 
the heirs of the late C. Manigault. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, London, 1723— 1792. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Miles Brewton, painted in London 
shortly before 1776, and owned in Charleston by the family 
of the late Wm. Bull Pringle. 

Benjamin West, London, 1738— 1820. 

1. Portrait of Mr. Arthur Middleton with wife and infant 
child. This gentleman was afterwards one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Painted in London between 
1773 and 1785. Owned by Mrs. J. Francis Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia, one of his descendants. 

2. Portrait of Mr. Thomas Middleton, brother of the 
above. Painted in London at about the same time. Owned 
by Mr. N. Russel Middleton, Charleston. 

3. Portrait of Mr. Ralph Izard, above mentioned. Painted 
in London before the Revolution. Owned by Mr. Walter 
^Izard, of Virginia, a descendant. 
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Romney, London, 1734— 1802. 

1. Portrait of Mrs. Roger Smith. London, 1786. Mrs. 
Smith was a sister of John Rutlcdge, of South Carolina, 
commonly known as Dictator Rutledge. Owned by Mrs. 
Frederick A. Porcher, of Charleston, one of her descendants. 

Gainsborough, London, 1727 -1788. 

I. Portrait of Mrs. Ralph Izard, wife of the above. Painted 
before the Revolution. Owned by Dr. Robert W atts, 49 
West 36th Street, New York, one of her descendants. 

Copley, London, 1776 — 181 5. 

1. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, same as above. 
Painted in Rome, Italy, 1774, while they and the artist were 
spending the winter in that city. Owned in Charleston by 
the heirs of the late C. Manigault. 

2. and 3. Portraits of Lord Campbell and wife, the last 
Royal Governor of South Carolina. Painted before the 
Revolution, probably in Boston. Owned by Mr. D. Lynch 
Pringle, Georgetown, S. C. 

4, 5 and 6. Three portraits of members of the Holmes 
family in Charleston. Painted in Boston before the Rev- 
olution. Owned by Miss R. T. Holmes. 

Gilbert Stuart, London. 

Portrait of Mr. Gabriel Manigault. London, 1779. Own- 
ed by Mrs. H. H. Manigault, and temporarily located at 
residence of Mr. Elliott Zoboroffski, Westchester County, 
New York. 

Portrait of Mr. Joseph Manigault, brother of the above. 
London, 1781. Owned by family of the late H. M. Mani- 
gault. 

There was a seventh portrait by Copley — that of Henry 
Laurens, President of the Continental Congress. Painted 



